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Memorabilia 





Two years ago there was some discussion 

in these pages as to the fate of our 
French counterpart, the Intermédiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieux, and we learnt with 
regret that it had perished in 1939, and that 
its reappearance was not at the moment 
probable. Its place has since last year been 
taken by Chercheurs et Curieux, an admir- 
able monthly edited by M. Antoine Bouch 
and published from 16, Rue de Montpensier, 
Paris (1*'). The overseas subscription is 
1,000 fr. 

Chercheurs et Curiex covers the same wide 
field as N. & Q., but confines itself to queries 
and replies. A good third of the queries deal 
with matters of genealogy. Every query is 
given a serial number, and a new series 
begins with every year; in replies the number 
of the query is quoted, together with the year 
in which it was asked. As in our own early 
numbers, there are advertisement columns of 
books needed and books for sale. 

From last month’s number we have learnt, 
amongst many other things, that if you write 
the name Napoleon in Greek characters and 
behead it six times you will have a sentence 
that makes tolerably appropriate sense; that 
at Champ-le-Duc is a ninth-century church 
that passes for the oldest rural church still 
in use in the West; and that the Lilies of 
France may derive from the frogs which, on 
the tapestries at Rheims, adorn the tunic and 
banner of Clovis. But the Editor refuses to 
be drawn into starting a correspondence on 
this last point; the origin of the fleur-de-lis 
has, he says, been “souvent et largement 
débattue, voire rebattue.” 
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HE Report for 1951 of the Lancashire 
Record Office opens with the statement 
that the year “was one of considerable 
activity.” One cannot but admire the modesty 
of the claim, when one reads that during that 
year 83 lectures were given to various schools 
and societies, 2,350 postal enquiries answered, 
81 exhibitions of documents organised for 
Festival of Britain celebrations, 1,276 visits 
made by students and research workers. As 
has already been noted in these pages, this 
Record Office is not content with hoarding 
its treasures, but sends selections of them 
about the county in show-cases for. the 
furtherance of education and the inculcation 
of proper pride in the long history of the 
County Palatine; it is an example that might 
well be followed elsewhere. 

It is good to learn that a similar Report 
is to be published every year; this one is full 
of interest and is enriched with several 
illustrations of treasures in the keeping of 
the Record Office. It closes with a delight- 
ful passage from William Prynne’s Brevia 
Parliamentaria Rediviva, which tells how that 
indefatigable archivist rescued the Records 
in the White Tower from “ corroding petrify- 
ing Cobwebs, Dust, Filth,” and how he was 
rewarded by the discovery of “ many rare 
antient Precious Pearls and Golden Records.” 
Small wonder that, as Aubrey tells us, “ every 
three hours his man was to bring him a roll 
and a pott of Ale to refacillate his wasted 
spirits.” 


WE have nothing but praise for those good 

men who, finding one small spot 
beloved over all, set about writing its history. 
It is a very small spot that has lately provided 
Mr. Harold A. Roberts with a labour of love; 
Chesfield, near Stevenage, ceased to be a 
parish five hundred years ago and has 
dwindled now into a hamlet of less than 
twenty inhabitants, with a church that has 
lain in ruins for two centuries. But it has 
a history, and there is enough of the church 
left to interest the pilgrim; and with loving 
care Mr. Roberts has traced the history and 
done his best to arrest the decay of the 
church. We commend to all good Herud- 
fordians, and not to them only, Chesfield, 
the History of an Ancient Hertfordshire 
Parish, to be had of the author at The 
Chantry, Sish Lane, Stevenage, at the cost 
price of 2s. 8d. post free. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE FAMILY OF SMITH 


Of Buckland, Boughton Monchelsea, Maid- 
stone, etc. All in the County of Kent 


(Continued from page 209) 
GENERATION IV continued 


Issue of Thomas Smith (of Gen. III above) 
and Anne née —— his wife: 


(1) Symon Smith, 

He was living (and to come in, under his 
father’s Will, for a farm at Great Buckland), 
September, 1586. 

He is clearly the “‘ Symon Smyth of Buck- 
land” so described and described also as 
““my Cosine” (i.e., nephew), a legatee under 
the Will of his uncle John Smith (of Gen. 
III above) dated 20 June, 1600. 

He is clearly, also, the “ Symon the sonne 
of my brother Thomas Smyth of Buckland 
deceased,” who, under the same Will dated 
20 June, 1600, was to come in for two 
messuages in Easte Lane after certain 
persons’ deaths, etc., and also lands in 
Earde alias Crayford Dartford and Hadlowe 
(see above) and for part of the advowson 
of the Parish Church of Earde als Crayford 
and also two tenements, etc., in Westree, 
Maidstone. 

Whether or not he married and, in such 
case, had any issue, I do not know. 


(2) John Smith. Living September, 1586. 
Whether or not he married and, in such case, 
had any issue I do not know. 

He may, however, have been the John 
Smith who circa 1612 married —— née 
—— (see above, under Gen. III). 

He may again have been the John Smith 
who at Chart Sutton 30 October, 1627, 
married Marie née Willard (see above under 
his first cousin John Smith). 

For the possibility of issue see below, 
Gen. V. 


(3) Margaret née Smith. Living Septem- 
ber, 1586. 


(4) Agnes née Smith. Living September, 
1586. 


ane Lucy née Smith. Living September, 
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(6) Joana née Smith. Living September, 
1586. She may be the “ Joanna Smythe,” 0 
buried at All Saints, Maidstone, 28 May, 
1606. 


(7) Thomas Smith. Recorded, as shewn 
above, in the said Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, as “ Thos” son of “ Thos. Smyth of 
Buckland.” He was living September, 1586, 

(Note.—The following two burials took 
place at All Saints, Maidstone, namely:— 
(1) “ Thomas Smyth weaver ” buried 31 July, 
1607; and (2) “Thomas Smyth weaver” 
buried 28 March, 1612.) 


Issue of Richard Smith (of Gen. III above) 
and Anne née his wife: 

(1) Richard Smith. Recorded, as shewn 
above, in the said Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, as “Richard Smith of Maidstone, 
Gent, Will 1632.” He was living 20 June, 
1600, and was living (under 30) at the date 
of his father’s Will which was proved 
13 April, 1602. 

In and by his Will, dated 16 June, 1632 
—wherein he described himself as “ Richard 
Smith of Maidstone”—he left bequests 
“to Richard Lorymer son of my brother-in- 
Law William Lorymer and to Ann Lorymer 
daughter of” the said “ William Lorymer 
and now wife of Richard Lyle”; “ to Judith 
Lorymer daughter of William Lorymer”; 
“to William Donninge of Wealdstone ”; “to 
Rose Donninge wife of ” the said “ William 
Donninge”; “to Anne and Frances Half- 
note daughters of Stephen Halfnote of Maid- 
stone”; “to Theophilus Higgons my god- 
son”; “to the children of Judith Wright my 
loving sister.” He appointed ‘“ my loving 
Brother in Law George Wright sole 
Executor.” 

Such Will—so abstracted by the already 
mentioned Oswald Collier—was proved in 
the Consistory Court of Canterbury (“ Liber 
50, No. 108”) 24 August, 1632. 

He apparently married née Lorymer, 
sister of William Lorymer, who thus appears 
to have had three children living as follows 
on 16 June, 1632, namely:—(a) Richard 
Lorymer; (b) Anne née Lorymer already then 
the wife of Richard Lyle; and (c) Judith née 
Lorymer. 

Whether or not there was issue of such 
marriage I do not know. 


(2) Judith née Smith. Recorded, as shewn 
above, in the said Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, as “ Judith ” née Smith “ md. Wright.” 
She was living (unmarried) 20 June, 160, 
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and was living at the date of her father’s Will 
which was proved on 13 April, 1602. 

She was living (apparently married to 
George Wright) 16 June, 1632. 

She thus—before 16 June, 1632—married 
George Wright, who was living (appointed 
sole Executor of the Will of his wife’s said 
brother Richard Smith, dated:—) 16 June, 
1632. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. V. 

Issue of George Smith (of Gen. III above) 
and —— née his wife 





(1) Francis Smith. He was living (to come 
in for his father’s Boxley and Boughton 
Monchelsea property on the latter’s death 
under the Will of the latter’s brother John 
§mith, dated :—) 20 June, 1600. Living also 
(and to come in for lands at Linton under 
the Will of his father, dated:—) 8 July, 1601. 
Living also (proving his father’s Will) 26 Sep- 
tember, 1610. Living also (and coming in 
for house and lands at Staplehurst under the 
Will of his brother George Smith, dated : —) 
20 May, 1616. 

I am disposed to think that he married, 
and married twice, as follows: 

He first married (c. 1601) née : 
by whom he appears to have had issue, for 
whom see below, Gen. V. 

He secondly (as “‘ Francis Smith ”) married 
at Linton 4 April, 1611, Marye née Giles, by 
whom he appears to have had issue, for 
whom also see below, Gen. V. 


(2) George Smith. Living (“my second 
son,” to come in for lands at Staplehurst 
under his father’s Will, dated:—) 8 July, 
1601. Curiously enough, he finds no mention 
in the above recorded Additional MS., No. 
5507, p. 219; the reason for such omission 
perhaps being that, as shewn in the following 
paragraph, he died unmarried. 

He never married and was buried at All 
Saints, Maidstone (as “George Smyth 
_ a bachelor”) on 2 September, 

6. 

In and by his Will dated 20 May, 1616 
—wherein he described himself as “ George 
Smith of Maydstone, Co. Kent, Clothier ” 
—he expressed the desire to be “ buryed in 
y¢ Church of Maydstone aforesaid”; gave 
and bequeathed “ unto my Brother ffrancis 
Smith and to his heires my house and landes 
that is in Staplehurst in ye occupacon of 
Abraham Mayho”; gave and bequeathed 
“unto my Brother Richard Smith and to 
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his heires the mantion dwellinge howse and 
lande thereto belonginge called by the name 
of Honnseherst” (query exact spelling) 
“lyeinge and beinge in Stapleherst in ye 
occupacon of Joseph Blush”; “ unto Mar- 
garett Wibarne of Rotham my deerest love 
£20”; “unto my sister Pattenden £10... 
and unto all her children 10/- apeece”; 
“unto my sister Huggens £10 and to her 
sonne Thomas Stace 20/-”; “ unto my sister 
Godden £10 and unto all her children 10/- 
apeece”’; “unto my sister Peerce £10 and 
unto all her children 10/- apeece”; 
appointed “my brother Richard Smith” 
Executor; ordained “Robert Godden my 
brother of ye pish of Maydstone in ye 
said County Tanner and Robert Peerse 
my brother of ye pish of Maydstone in ye 
said County Butcher overseers of yis my last 
Will.” 

Such Will was signed “ George Smith”; 
and after the signature came the following 
note: 

“Memd yat ye fifth daye of June 1616 ye 
above named George Smith published and 
declared this to be his last will and Testa- 
ment as ye same now is enterlyned in ye 
psence of Thomas Ayherst, Paul Brick (query 
exact spelling of such surname), Richard 
Smith Memorand George Smith published 
this to be his last will and Testament this 
30th August 1616 and declared in ye psence 
of William Broad and ye marke of John 
Broad.” 

Such Will was proved in the Consistory 
Court of Canterbury (“ Liber 42, No. 426”) 
11 September, 1616, by “Richard Smith 
brother of the said deceased and executor 
named in the said will.” 

(3) Richard Smith. Described in the 
above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, as “ Richd Smith of Maidstone Gent 
Will 1635.” 

He was living (under 22 and to come in 
for lands at Maidstone and East Peckham 
under his father’s will, dated:—) 8 July, 1601. 
Living (and to come in for mansion, lands, 
etc., called Honnseherst in Staplehurst under 
the Will of his brother George Smith, 
dated :—) 20 May, 1616. Living also (execu- 
ws - his said brother George) 11 September, 

His Nuncupative Will of 30 October, 1635, 
is given as follows: 

“This is the last will and Testament 

Nuncupative of Richard Smith gentleman 

late of the Towne of Maydstone deceased 
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made and uttered by him with an intent 
to make his will. He being then in pfect 
remembrance the XXXth of October at 
or about the said day in these words 
followinge, or the very like in effect and 
substance (that is to say) He gave to his 
eldest sune Philip Smith his Cupp instru- 
ments and books? with this condicon that 
he should have a care and be kind unto his 
brothers ” [sic] “ and sister” [sic] “ and all 
the rest of his goods and chattells whatso- 
ever he gave unto his loveinge wife whome 
he made his whole executor. These words 
were spoken before these whose names are 
hereunder written Dated the 26 of Novem- 
ber 1635. Guy Wood, Margaret May.” 

Such Will—so of date 30 October, 1635 
—was proved in the Consistory Court of 
Canterbury 5 December, 1635, by “Jane 
Smith widow and relict of the said deceased, 
the executrix.” 

He married, c. 1610, Jane née , who 
thus survived him and proved his said Will 
on 5 December, 1635. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. V. 

(4) Judith née Smith. Described in the 
above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p.219, as “Judith” Smith “md. Geo. 
Pattenden.” 

She was living (“ my eldest daughter ” and 
married to George Pattenden) 8 July, 1601. 
She was living also 20 May, 1616. 

She married, before 8 July, 1601, George 
Pattenden. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. V. 

(5) Catharine née Smith. Described in the 
above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, as “ Kath” Smith “ md. Thos. Stace.” 

She was living (“my second daughter” 
and married to Thomas Stace) 8 July, 1601. 
She was also living (married: Huggins) 
20 May, 1616. 

She first (as “ Catharin Smith”) married 
at St. Nicholas, Linton aforesaid? Thomas 
Stace, who was thus living 8 July, 1601 and 
who died before 20 May, 1616. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. V. 

She secondly married, before 20 May, 
1616, —— Huggins. Whether or not there 


*From these words it would seem that the 
Testator was a Surgeon. 

? According to the note which I made from the 
Parish Register, this marriage took place there on 
8 October, 1604; but this date must have been 
an error on my part. 
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was any issue of such second marriage I do 
not know. 


(6) Jane née Smith. Described in the 
above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p.219, as “Jane” Smith “md. Robt 
Godden.” 

She was living (“ my third daughter ” and 
married to Robert Godden) 8 July, 1601, 
She was also living 20 May, 1616. She was 
buried at All Saints, Maidstone (as “Jane 
the wife of Robert Godden ”) 10 May, 1623, 

She (as “Jane Smith”) married at St, 
Nicholas, Linton, on 5 June, 1605, Robert 
Godden (spelt “ Robert Goddinge” in the 
entry of the marriage in the Parish Register), 
who was living 8 July, 1601, and (described 
as “ my brother Robert Godden of the parish 
of Maidstone, Co. Kent, tanner,” in the Will 
of his brother-in-law George Smith, 
dated:—) 20 May, 1616.° 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. V. 

I think that he married again—after 
10 May, 1623—Elizabeth née , who was 
buried at All Saints, Maidstone (as “ Eliza- 
beth wife of Robert Godden ”) 8 September, 
1627. Whether there was any issue of such 
his second marriage, I do not know. 


(7) Tomsin née Smith. Described in the 
above-mentioned Additional MS., No. 5507, 
p. 219, as “ Thomasine ” Smith. 

She was living (“my youngest daughter” 
and unmarried) 8 July, 1601. She was living 
(married: Peerce) 20 May, 1616. 

She married between 8 July, 1601, and 
20 May, 1616, Robert Peerce, who was living 
(described as “‘ Robert Peerce my brother of 
the parish of Maidstone, Co. Kent butcher” 
in the Will of his brother-in-law George 
Smith above, dated :—) 20 May, 1616. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. V. 


Issue of Joan née Smith (of Gen. III above) 
and Stewarde her husband: 

(1) John Stewarde. Living 20 June, 1600. 

(2) Symon Stewarde. Likewise _ living 


20 June, 1600. |. GH. Horron-SmITH. 


_* This Robert Godden has already been ment- 
tioned at the outset hereof (cxcvi. 376-7) as prob 
ably related to the there also mentioned Godden 
Smith of ‘‘ Sevenock, Cordwyner,”” who was one 
of the joint-sureties for the due Administration 
of the estate of “Jeremy Smith, bachelor” (s 
buried at All Saints, Maidstone, 18 February, 
1619/20) granted in the Consistory Court 
ce a on 14 March, 1619/20 to the latter's 
brother Thomas Smith, “of Sevenocks, Cord- 
wyner.” 
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THE MARTEN FAMILY AT DEANES 
MILL “ AT THE BRIDGE,” 
LINDFIELD 


FINES. Easter, 10 Eliz. (1583): George 

Goring plaintiff and Richard Marten 
and Joane his wife deforciants :—Fifth part 
of the manor of Warblesborne alias Waps- 
born and tenements in Chayley, Fletching 
and Lyndefyld and Newick quitclaimed to 
plaintiff and heirs. 

Lindfield Churchwardens’ Accounts: 
1583. Dec: 25. The whole Parish has con- 
sented that the chefest in the names of the 
rest whose names are underwritten to make 
a Lanscott for the rep’ation of the church. 
Signed (inter alios) Stephen Marten “ at the 
Bridge.” 

Stephen Marten of Lindfield mentioned in 
Will of John Marten of Haywards Heath, 
1606. 

Stephen Marten at the Bridge, Lindfield, 
mentioned in Will of John Marten of 
Skirms Hill 1628. Churchwarden 1638. 

Rev. Giles Moore Note Book II did yield 
that old Richard Marten should have his 
tythes during his lease of 9 years newly 
take at £8.10.0 a year at 18s per acre.” 

Richard Marten, widower, Horsted 
Keynes, m. Katherine Berry of same 1686 
at All Saints, Lewes. 


(1) John Marten, of Cuckfield and 
Lindfield 
m. Elizabeth Tiltman 1608, at Cuckfield. 
Will. Lewes, A28. 105. 1621: “... as 
touching the disposal of my Freehold 
Lands and Tenements in Lindfield I give 
and bequeath unto Nicholas my son all 
the rents and profits of the woods there- 
opon thereof for the whole year and then 
to remain unto my son John the elder.” 
Cousin Thomas Newman of Lindfield. 

(2) Daughter, m. John Newman. 

(3) John the elder, of Lindfield, yeoman. 
Will. A.E.S. 1626: Brothers and sisters 
Elizabeth Davis, John Newman my neigh- 
bour, overseers Edward Walker of Wivels- 
field, yeoman, and John Pilbeame of 
Plumpton yeoman, 3/4 each. 

a of Ardingly m. Sarah Greime 
A Rate and valuation of the lands within 
the parish of Ardingly: N. D. Nicholas 
Marten for Lower Awell and his home 
house.—£16.10.0. 

* ary of Worth, m. Anne Confesse 
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(4) Nicholas Marten 

(6) Sarah, m. Edmund Davey the elder. 

(7) John, of Ardingly. 
Will. A29. 245. 1717: Kinsman John 
Davey of Southover son of Edmund 
Davey, Freehold Messuage and Tenement 
in Lindfield in the occupation of my kins- 
man Elisha Marten. Also seven acres of 
land called Deanes in Lindfield in the 
occupation of my kinsman Matthew 
Marten. Also all those closes and parcels 
of land containing 34 acres called Lime- 
pitts and Deadmans Croft in the occupa- 
tion of John Osbond. Kinswomen 
Susannah wife of John Hills and Jane 
wife of John Gladiorsh. 


(7A) Thomas Marten 
(8) Son. 
(9) Daughter. 
(10) Son. 
(11) Daughter. 


(8) —— Marten 
(12) Son. 


(10) —— Marten 
(13) Stephen, of Horsted Keynes, m. Joane 
Smith, 1639, at Lindfield. 
(14) Anne, of Lindfield, m. Thomas Berry 
yeo., of Lindfield, 1638, at Lindfield. 


(12) —— Marten 
(15) Elisha, of Lindfield. 


(13) Stephen Marten 

(16) John, of Horsted Keynes. 
Rev. Giles Moore’ Note Book, 1657: 
“John Marten for mowing all my grass 
I payed him at the rate of 6d. per acre. 
Will. Lewes, A27. 33. 1657: Sisters Anne, 
Joane and Timothy. Brother Matthew 
Marten. 

(17) Jane. 

(18) Timothy of Lindfield m. Thomas 
Lintott of Lindfield, 1689. 

(19) Anne, of Chailey. 
Will. Lewes. B10. 38. 1683: Brother 
Matthew Marten, of Lindfield. Mother 
Joane Marten. John Hamlin of Lindfield 
yeoman. John Dean of Lewes. 

(20) Matthew, of Lindfield, m. Anne Pente- 


cost 1684. 
(20) Matthew Marten 


(21) Matthew, of Lindfield, m. Susannah. 


1705. Election for Knights of the Shire. 
Will. Deanery of South Malling, 2. 25. 


—+-o-- 
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1708: Wife Susannah. Daughters Mary, 
Martha, Hanna, Susannah, Sarah and 
Deborah. Son Stephen to whom Barlands, 
Wateroffs, and Newden all in Lindfield. 

(22) Richard, “at the Bridge,” Lindfieid. 
“A Servant of the Public under Queen 
Anne,” by G. Forrester Scott, Lindfield 
1709: “... as the overseers reached the 
incriminated ground they were met by 
Richard Marten one of the Church- 
wardens who had walked up the hill from 
his farm “at the Bridge” by the Midwin 
River.” 


(21) Matthew Marten 

(23) Mary, m. Jacob Batchelor. Died 1778 
aged 8— years. 

(24) Susannah. 

(25) Martha. 

(26) Sarah. 

(27) Hannah. 

(28) Deborah. 

(29) Stephen, “ at the Bridge,” Lindfield, m. 
Sarah. 
A Paten of Silver Hall Mark for the year 
1724 inscribed “This Plate was bought 
by Peter Scott and Stephen Marten, 
churchwardens, in the year of our Lord 
1724.” 
Will. Deanery of South Malling, 8. 58. 
1757: Wife Sarah, “sons sons” Matthew 
Marten and Stephen Marten. 
M.lL.s at Lindfield: In Memory of Stephen 
Marten of this Parish, yeoman, “at the 
Bridge” who Died the 28th of October 
1757 in the 70th year of his Age, In 
Memory of Sarah Marten wife of Stephen 
Marten of this Parish yeoman who Died 
at Laughton 28th February 1790, Aged 77. 


(29) Stephen Marten 
(30) Matthew, of Laughton, Miller. Poll 
1772. For House and Land in Lindfield, 
Tenant John Marten of Lindfield. 
(31) Stephen, died 1736 at Lindfield, aged 6. 


(30) Matthew Marten 
(32) Stephen, of Seaford and Newhaven, 
yeoman, m. Jane Phillips of Lindfield. 
Bondsman Matthew Marten of West 
Dean. 
Will. Lewes, A67: John Allen of Lind- 
field. Son Matthew, sister wife of John 
Farncombe of Wivelsfield. 
(33) Sarah, m. John Farncomb. 
(34) Joane, m. Allen of Lindfield. 
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(31) Matthew Marten 

(35) Matthew, of Mill Farm, Laughton, 
Miller. 
Sussex Weekly Advertiser, 1812: A very 
valuable Farm called the Mill Farm 
situate in the parish of Laughton in the 
county of Sussex, consisting of a very 
substantial Farm House with a suitable 
and convenient stable, lodges, outhouses, 
close, yard, an orchard and other usual 
and necessary appendances with about 
132 A. 2 Rs P1. of a very rich and fertile 
meadow and arable lands all of which are 
Freehold except about 6A which are copy- 
hold of the manor of Laughton. Also a 
freehold Lodge, barn, and farmyard about 
31A. R.1. 3Ps of a very rich meadow and 
arable land called the Marles in Laughton 
aforesaid. The above farms are now in 
the occupation of Mr. Matthew Marten 
under a lease which will expire the 15th 
April, 1813. 


(32) Stephen Marten 

(36) Matthew, of Horsham, Grocer and 
Draper, d. 1806 aged 26. 
Will. Lewes, A69. 71. 1806: Late Aunt 
Farncomb wife of John Farncombe of 
Wivelsfield. John Allen of Lindfield. Kins- 
man Matthew Marten of Laughton. Kins- 
women Mary Marten and Susannah wife 
of Matthew Marten of East Hoathly. 
Sussex Weekly Advertiser, January 21th, 
1806: All persons having’ first demands 
on the Estate of the late Matthew Marten 
Draper and Grocer of Horsham—to for- 
ward the same to Mr. John Marten, 
Grocer at Horsham. Executors Stephen 
Marten, yeoman, Ewell, Surrey, and 
Charles Susan, Draper, Seaford. 

(37) Stephen, yeoman, of Ewell, Surrey. 


(35) Matthew Marten 

(38) Matthew, of East Hoathly, yeoman, 
aged 25 m. Sarah Morris. 

(39) Joseph. 

(40) John, of Horsham, Grocer, m. Anne 
Hammond 1806 at Lewes. 

(41) Mary. 

(42) Daughter m. Hutchinson. 


(36) Matthew Marten 


(43) Mary, m. Stephen, of the Mill Farm, > 


Laughton, 1801. 


(38) Matthew Marten 
(44) Joseph, of East Hoathly, m. Ann 
Vinall 1830 at All Saints, Lewes. 
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1837. Poll for Knights of the Shire: Joseph 
hton, Marten of East Hoathly. Mill at East 
Hoathly. 

very § (45) Matthew, of East Hoathly. 

Farm | 1837. Poll for Knights of the Shire: Free- 
1 the | hold and Copyhold Lands called Penfold 
very and Heasmead. 


table Mary. 
mora (46) Mary A. E. MARTEN. 
bo |» BOOKS BELONGING TO 

ertile R. JOHNSON 

h are JN the Cambridge University Library there 
Opy- are five early English printed items, 


Iso a § previously constituting one volume,’ each of 
ibout — which has the name of R. Johnson, a price, 
yand — and the date 1510-written at the end. They 
shton § are, in their former order: Godfrey of 
w in — Boloyne, Siege of Jerusalem, translated and 
arten — printed by William Caxton (1481), ‘ prec. 
15th & js’; Virgil, Eneidos, likewise (1490), 12d.; 
Christine de Pisan, Fayttes of Armes, like- 
wise (1489), 2s. 8d.; the Chastising of God’s 
Children, printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
and § (1493), 8d.; Chaucer, Book of Fame, printed 
by Caxton (1483), 4d.2 R. Johnson was 
Aunt f presumably the original (hardly second-hand) 
e of f purchaser of these texts, still not supplanted 
Kins- F by more recent editions, from a stationer in 
Kins- | London or one of the larger provincial 
wife [| centres, who may have bound them for him. 
y. Itis to be regretted that, like many other such 
27th, | volumes in the University Library, this col- 
nands | lection was broken up and the previous 
larten | binding (not necessarily the original one, 
) for- | however) destroyed during the last century, 
arten, } without much real reason. 
ephen In the British Museum there is a unique 
and f copy, IB 55523, of the third edition of 
Aesop’s Fables as translated by Caxton, 
“y. printed by Richard Pynson (1500), with the 
inscription ‘R. Johnson prec. xijd. 1520’ in 
the same very distinctive hand.* At Ushaw 

“ AB.10.27, part of the library of John Moore, 
Bishop of Norwich and Ely, presented by King 
George I in 1715. Not listed among Moore's 
Anne Printed books in E. Bernard’s Cat. Lib. MSS. Anzgl. 
(1697), II, i, pp. 379-84, 390-1, possibly because 
a later acquisition. 

*Cf. C. H. Hartshorne, Book rarities of the 
Univ. of Cambridge (1829), pp. 137-8; C. E. Sayle, 
Early English printed books in Univ. Lib. (1900), 
Riee: pat Oe a. fnlel soe OE S. 2 

q ’ SUS O axton 101. . ’ « JI, 
Farm B98, 32, 110-11, 24 (nos. 46, 96, 28, 104. 31): and 


the forthcoming catalogue of incunabula by Mr. 
J T. Oates. 


oman, 








'E. G. Duff, Fifteenth-century English books 
(Bibl. Soc. 1917), p.2 (no. 6). W. C. Hazlitt, Roll 
of honour of book-collectors (1900), p. 124, has 
Wrongly 1526 as the date. 
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College, Co. Durham, there is a volume, 
XVIII. C. 4. 7, containing (besides the Newe 
Legende of England, etc., W. de Worde, 
1516, probably bound up a good deal later) 
John Blacman’s Latin memoir of King 
Henry VI, printed by Robert Copland 
(1510?-20?), with ‘R. Johnson. prec. 1d. 
1523’ on the last leaf,* again, as in the other 
cases. 

In addition to these printed books there 
is at least one extant manuscript which cer- 
tainly belonged to the same owner, and which 
affords a little more information about him, 
perhaps leading further. Harley MS. 2361 
in the British Museum, a small 14th-1Sth- 
century volume of Latin pieces of pre- 
dominantly sacerdotal and pastoral interest,° 
with remains of a late 15th-century blind- 
stamped English binding, has on a flyleaf 
the inscriptions ‘Dominus Johnson est pos- 
sessor huius libri’ and ‘Johnson ex dono 
Magistri Johannis Odlyn 1503” by what is 
obviously the hand responsible for the other 
instances listed. One is strongly tempted to 
identify the donor here named, in view of 
his rather unusual name, with a Cambridge 
M.A.,1470/1;° and consequently the recipient 
perhaps, with the Robert Johnson of the same 
university, B.A. 1466, recorded as giving a 
book as a caution, and ordained deacon and 
sub-deacon at Ely, 1469.’ One of the name, 
described as ‘ cappellanus,’ quite compatibly, 
was rector of Braxted Parva, Esssex from 
1490 till between 1495 and 1515,° but there 
is nothing to confirm such an admittedly 
speculative identification. In any case it may 
seem that the extreme dates, 1466 and 1523, 
are too distant; yet they are not wholly im- 
possible, and it is clear that this book- 
collector was active over twenty years at 
least, and in a manner which suggests that 
these are merely the relics of an extensive 


‘Cf. M. R. James’s edition (1919), pp. vii-x. 
T. Hearne, who first reprinted it from the only 
other recorded copy, gave the date 1510, but Cop- 
land’s use of the device found here is otherwise 
datable from 1515 onwards. 

5 Cf. description in Catalogue (Record Comm. 
1808), II, pp. 667-8. 

* Alumni Cantabrigienses, Ill, p. 275; Grace 
Book A, p. 83. 

7 Alumni, II, p. 480; Grace Book A, pp. 53, 56: 
Caucio Rob. Johnson questioniste et est Petrus 
Aurealus super Bibliam in quaternis cuius secundum 
folium ‘ intelligencia’ et habet supplementum viz. 
librum astronomialem de_ iudiciis stellarum 
secondum Hale cum aliis cuius 2 folium ‘ festina- 
cionem ’ et jacet pro xiijs. iijd. 

*R. Newcourt, Repertorium Eccles. Paroch. 
Dioc. Lond. (1708), Hl, p. 92. 
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library, and therefore conceivably of a much 
longer career. His neat writing, pricing, and 
dating, identical in form at the intervals of 
1503, 1510, 1520, and 1523, and the variety 
of the literature he acquired, show that he 
was a person of scholarly and catholic 
tastes, of whom we should benefit to learn 
more in any way. 

Seymour de Ricci, by a double mistake, 
connecting this early owner with a much 
later book-collecting family, lists the Cam- 
bridge printed items as having been the 
property of ‘R. Johnson M.D. of Spalding,” 
J. M. Manly and E. Rickert have attempted 
to associate him with Lansdowne MS. 739 in 
the British Museum, a copy of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales corrected from Caxton’s 
edition by an early 16th-century hand, but 
admit that the name found there is different.?” 
B.M. Add. MS. 34807, another small volume 
of Latin pieces, theological and historical, 
15th and early 16th century, in a contem- 
porary blind-stamped English binding.” like 
Harley 2361, bears the name of ‘ Robart 
Jhonson’ (sic) of about the same period, 
twice on f. 29v, but in size and style it does 
not at closely resemble the inscriptions 
quoted above. A. L. Dove. 


* Census, p. 168; confusing both N. Johnston, 
M.D., and M. Johnson of Spalding, both of whom 
owned similar books now at Cambridge, but in 
the 17th-18th century. 


* The text of the Canterbury Tales (1940), I, 
pp. 318-20. 
" Cat. of Add. Mss. 1894-9, pp. 93-4. 


PURE POETRY IN 1762 


[IN 1762, R. & J. Dodsley published 
William Whitehead’s shilling pamphlet 

A Charge to the Poets, which may be de- 
nominated a minor ars poetica in the 
Alexander Pope tradition. It is of no great 
importance or originality; but it presents one 
matter of interest—the use of the critical term 
“pure poetry,” which is not clear in an 
eighteenth century sense to the present 
writer. In the course of pleading for a more 
catholic taste on the part of readers of poetry, 
Whitehead observes on pp. 16-17: 

There are, mistaking prejudice for taste, 

Who on one species all their rapture waste. 

Tho’, various as the flowers which paint the year, 

In rainbow charms the changeful Nine appear, 

The different beauties coyly they admit, 

And to one standard would confine our wit. 
Some MANNER'’s Verse delights; while some 

can raise 

To fairy Fiction their exstatic gaze, 
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Admire Pure Poetry, and revel there 

On sightless forms, and pictures of the air! 

Some hate all Rhime ; some seriously deplore 

That Milton wants that one enchantment 

more. ... 

Since Whitehead gives no specific example 
of what he regards as pure poetry, beyond 
stating in a puzzling and imprecise manner 
that it is characterized by “ sightless forms, 
and pictures of the air,” we are thrown back 
on conjecture as to what he means. Professor 
Frederick A. Pottle of Yale University, whose 
advice I have sought, writes me that he thinks 
that Whitehead’s meaning is similar to Pope’s 
when he says in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
that in his juvenile poetry: “ pure descrip- 
tion held the place of sense,” and later in 
the same poem: 

That not in fancy’s maze he wandered long, 

But stooped to truth, and moralized his song. 
Pottle continues: “‘Pure_ poetry’ is 
perhaps like ‘pure mathematics "totally 
divorced from any practical application.” 
This observation echoes Dr. Johnson’s use 
of the expression “pure science,” as cited 
by the Oxford Dictionary as from The 
Rambler, No. 14, under date of 1750: “The 
difference between pure science, which has 
only to do with ideas, and the application 
of its laws to the use of life.” 

My colleague, Professor James R. Hodges, 
reminds me that Ossian had appeared in 
1760, and the notion of a bardic, “ inspired” 
kind of poetic impetus was being discussed. 
He suggests that possibly Whitehead had 
this notion in mind. However, I shall 
refrain from recording any further specu- 
lation in the matter, in the hope that this 
communication may elicit from your readers 
another instance of an eighteenth century 
writer’s use of the term “ pure poetry,” but 
in a context wherein the reference of the 
term may provide us with a clear under 
standing of its denotation. 

R. H. Bowers. 

University of Florida. 


THOMAS PHILIP FOLEY 
(exevii. 194, 240) 


"THOMAS PHILIP FOLEY, the so-called 

“ secretary ” of Joanna Southcott (1750- 
1814), the religious fanatic who said she was 
to be the mother of a second Shiloh, was 
Rector of Oldswinford, Worcester diocese 
(the living of which was in the gift of a near 
relation), a North Worcestershire parish 
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which covered almost all of what is now 
the borough of Stourbridge. At the same 
time he held the living of Wombourne, Lich- 
field diocese. There is ample evidence from 
Foley’s notebooks that he assisted in obtain- 
ing the publication and circulation of some 
of J. Southcott’s works. Foley was known at 
Cambridge as “the handsome Foley.” He is 
reputed to have dressed very fashionably 
and been gay and dissipated in his habits. 
He is also said to have had considerable 
prowess in the hunting field and to have 
kept a white horse saddled in Oldswinford 
rectory stables in readiness for the time 
when he was to ride to the New Jerusalem 
when the Shiloh was born to J. Southcott. 
J. Southcott’s famous box, which was 
opened in 1928, was kept for some time at 
Oldswinford rectory. 

A large quantity of papers which belonged 
to the Rev. T. P. Foley were ten years ago 
in the possession of Miss Bache of Kidder- 
minster. Mr. H. E. Palfrey, F.S.A., has 
made extracts from these, and it is from 
his neat transcript that I quote most of the 
following information about Foley and his 
association with J. Southcott who, evidently, 
stayed at Oldswinford with him for a time. 

In 1822 T. P. Foley successfully claimed 
to become an hereditary feoffee of Oldswin- 
ford Hospital (a school founded by Thomas 
Foley in 1671—see D.N.B.) as the male heir 
of the Prestwood branch of the family. 
Prestwood is a hamlet, three miles from 
Stourbridge. The family fortune of the 
Foley family was founded by “ Fiddler” 
Foley, who established iron forges on the 
banks of the River Stour near Stourbridge. 

Writing from Oldswinford on 17 October, 
1822, to Lord Foley (of Witley Court), T. P. 
Foley says: “In the Last Deed of Feoffent, 
my late cousin Thomas Foley of Shelsley 
was there inserted as an Hereditary Feoffee 
of The Hospital of Old Swinford, as being 
the Heir Male of the Prestwood branch of 
the Family. Now He dying unmarried the 
Right descends to me as being the Eldest 
Son of Philip Foley, The second son of 
Robert Foley, who was the son of Philip 
Foley, the Third Son of the Founder of 
the Hospital, and who married The Honor- 
Pavet Penelope Paget, Daughter of Lord 


From a notebook by T. P. Foley: 27 Jan. 
1802. “I first acquainted Mr F(oley) of 
Prestwood with my journey to Exeter & 
the object of it.” 29 Jan. 1802. “I sent a 
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letter to Mr F. to desire he would have 
the goodness to permit me to resign the 
Living of Wombourne, because I was averse 
from pursuing a lawsuit with Sir John 
Wrottesley to recover some land which there 
is good reason to believe his Ancestors had 
unjustly taken possession of & which he 
still kept. Being as I firmly believe, called 
of GOD to declare to Men that Christ’s 
peacable kingdom is going immediately to 
be established after the destruction of 
Satan’s, which now (Blessed be GOD) is 
doomed to fall, I could not reconcile it to 
my conscience (acting in the above 
character) to be at variance with any man 
upon earth.” To this is added later the 
note: “Stafford August 20th 1802. This 
cause was tried & thro’ the blessing of GOD 
I recovered my land, viz. 200 acres of land. 
T. P. Foley.” 

Mem: July 24, 1803. “My wife first 
appeared in Oldswinford Church accom- 
panied by Mrs Joanna Southcott and Miss 
Taylor from Exeter.” Mrs Foley, evidently, 
did not see eye to eye with her husband on 
the subject of Joanna Southcott,as entries 
in T. P. Foley’s diary indicate. 

Thursday 12 Jan. 1815. “A fine morning 
with a little Frost and snow and so con- 
tinued. I wrote a copy of a letter to my 
Friend J. Roberts, giving him an acct. of 
the state of my mind respecting my dear 
& lamented Friend, Joanna Southcott’s 
mission and writings, and may it please the 
LORD to bless my endeavour to be good. 
Oliver called & Mr Robe and I chatted 
a little with them. I read but little this 
day. I changed all my under waistcoats, &c. 
In the eveng Light called & we had a long 
chat concerning our Blessed and Glorious 
Cause—and at present we must believe it 
is the work of the Almighty God of Jacob 
altho’ we are now surrounded with dark- 
ness & cast down to the Ground. May the 
LORD soon come forth to cheer & comfort 
us & to shew us What we are Now to do! 

For at sea, we surely be 

And know not what to do? ” 

Friday 13 Jan. 1815. “. . . Reced. a Letter 
fm Friend Eyre, and also an anonymous 
letter fm someone with the Stourbridge post 
mark on it. I wrote to the Revd Mr Richards 
telling him Joanna’s seals were never sold 
by me & I defied him to prove it, & I hope 
he would correct that mistake in his next 
address to the people agt. dear Joanna and 
her adherents.” 





asa * 
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Sunday 15 Jan. 1815. “ A remarkable fine 
& pleasant morng, and so continued. There 
was a very large congregation, it being the 
first time that I made my appearance at 
Church since the death of Joanna Southcott, 
my much lamented Friend; & I preached fm 
the 4c of 2 Cori. & 8 v. and may it please 
The LORD to give HIS blessing upon what 
I did, as HE knows my motives for doing it! 
Many of the congregation I believe were 
much disappointed; but that is of little con- 
sequence to me if so be that I only gained 
the approbation of my dear REDEEMER, 
JESUS XT. and having that I shall be happy 
indeed...” 

Monday 16 Jan. 1815. “. .. I wrote to the 
Revd Mr Eyre giving him my opinion on 
the present state of dear Joanna’s Mission 
and Works and may it please the LORD to 
bless my endeavours to do good! ... Iam 
truly grieved to say that my wife and self 
are now quite opposite in our opinions 
respectg. Joanna’s works and most uncom- 
fortable is our present state; for one of us 
must be going deeply into sin, Oh, may the 
LORD be pleased to shew us which is 


right! And what HIS Blessed will in this 
matter! ...” 
Wednesday 18 Jan. 1815. “. .. I had a 


violent breeze with my wife after dinner abt. 
Joanna’s works, and she asserted a most 
gross lie, and for which & other exasperating 
language I was obliged to put her out of 
the room. Oh, may it please the LORD to 
judge between us & shew us who is right! 
And what is HIS good will & pleasure con- 
cerning us! For one of us is going deep 
into sin & most miserable & wretched we 
are at this moment! May the devil be soon 
chained into HELL that he disturb mankind 
no more during Xt’s Millennial Reign upon 
Earth. Amen & Amen... .” 

Thursday 19 Jan. 1815. “. . . Mr Light 
called & brought me a currant Basket to 
send some poultry to London. He staid an 
hour or better & we discoursed concerning 
the Blessed & Glorious cause we have been 
so long & so happily engaged in, & may it 
please the LORD soon to divide the light 
fm the darkness & shew us the Truth, for— 

At the sea HIS people be, And know not 

what to do.” 

Friday 20 Jan. 1815. “. .. I went to Stour- 
bridge to Heming’s. . ._. Nelly came & 
brought us our Turkies & I paid her for 
them, and Two we sent off to Mrs Townley 
& Sharp. I wrote a letter to Mrs Townley.” 
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Tuesday 24 Jan. 1815. “... I read Dr 
Reece’s pamphlet in the afternoon & there 
are Truths & Falsehoods mixed together 
that the unbelieving world will not be able 
to separate them, but I hope & trust some 
of the Believers in London will draw their 
pens in the cause of Truth, and clear the 
Trio fm the vile aspersions cast upon them, 
Mrs Townley has written to Dr Reece in 
last Sunday Monitor & has charged the 
Doctor with having asserted in his pam- 
phlet many abominable & wicked lies, & 
some of the charges agt. him the Doctor 
has endeavoured to answer, but upon some 
material points the Doctor is quite silent. 
I can assure the Doctor that Truth, Honor, 
& Uprightness has ever swayed the proceed- 
ings of the tried & proved Friends of our 
dear & lamented Spiritual Mother, Joanna 
Southcott and so the End will shew to the 
whole world. Matters cannot long rest as 
they are. And we humbly and confidently 
leave tm now with the LORD to manifest 
forth whether the work is HIS or whether 
it is only a Delusion. In the latter case we 
are willing to make every reparation in our 
power for what we have done in this cause, 
wh. however I still think must proceed from 
the GOD of Truth. (From the many truths 
wh. have been already fulfilled. T.P.F.).” 

The following are extracts from Foley's 
account book. 

18 Feb. 1803. “ Borrow’d frm Joanna Two 
Guineas towards Housekeepg.” 

19 April 1803. “* Paid Field for four Books 
of sealed Prophecies 0-10-6.” 

28 April 1803. “ Paid Mr Sharp for letters 
0-5-1.” 

Between May and June 1803. “A Ring 
of Hair of Joanna’s. 0-7-0.” 

2 June 1803. “Sold my Rings at Mr 
Uppoms to Osborn for 6 pounds.” 

11 June 1803. “ Returned to Oldswinford 
after an Absence of six months & one week 
in the service of the Lord. Blessed be the 
Lord for all His Goodness.” 

12 July 1803. “Cherries 3 1b—104d. For 
a curious wooden chair bought of Milward 
for the Moss House in the garden 0-10-6.” 

16 July 1803. “Gave Oldswinford Ringers 
& Stourbridge ringers upon my wife, little 
Darling, & Joanna & Miss Taylor’s arrival 
at Oldswinford from Exeter 2-0-0.” 

21 July 1803. “ A couple of Ducks 0-4-0.” 

5 August 1803. “Joanna Southcott, Miss 
Taylor, Mr & Mrs Foley went to Birming- 
ham in a coach fm Stourbridge to shew the 
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Two first the place & to purchase various 
articles that were wanted.” 

10 September 1803. ‘* Miss Taylor left us 
after a stay of 8 weeks & went to Birmingham 
in her way home to Exeter.” 

“Joanna left Oldswinford Octr 11th for 


Leeds. 

7 Nov. 1803. “Gave Heming’s Boy & 
Printer’s assistant five 3d for Mrs Joanna 
Southcott 0-10-6.” 


NOTES 

The Rev. T. P. Foley married a Miss Bache. 

Oliver is the surname of neighbour of Foley. 

Mr. Robe was Foley’s curate. 

The Rev. Mr. Richards was the Rev. John 
Richards, minister of the Independent 
(Congregational) Church, Stourbridge. 

Mr. Light was James Light, Coventry Street, 
Stourbridge, under whose imprint some of 
Joanna Southcott’s writings were pub- 
lished. 

Heming was a printer and bookseller at 
Stourbridge. He printed some of Joanna 
Southcott’s works. 

Sharp was W. Sharp, the engraver. 

The Rev. Mr. Eyre was a follower of Joanna 
Southcott at Bristol. 

Mrs. Townley, was Jane Townley, a follower 
of J. Southcott. 

Mr. Uppom lived at 72, Warren Street, Fitz- 
roy Square, London. 

It is evident from entries in Foley’s 
account book that in his younger days he 
was addicted to card playing and lost con- 
siderable sums in this way. He subscribed to 
the local hunt and the bowling club at Stew- 
poney (an inn near Prestwood). He also 
mentions subscribing to the local library, 
attending a shooting party at Stewponey, 
attending the Stourbridge assembly and the 
play in Birmingham. 

He is reputed to have caused dismay in his 
parish by appearing at some funerals with his 
surplice thrown over his hunting coat. Later 
in life he is said to have lost his faith in 
banks and to have hidden a large sum of 
money in the rectory. Search was made at 
his _ and subsequently but nothing was 
ound. 

The following letter written by Foley on 
Thursday 22 July 1824 to his kinsman, Lord 
Foley of Witley Court, indicates the pro- 
— impression Joanna Southcott had on 

im. 

“My Lord. When I returned Home after 

a very pleasant visit to Witley—I then 
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learnt that Oliver and Harwood had fixed 

on Tuesday next to have a Public Dinner 

for Your Lordship at the Talbot Hotel, 

and it grieves me exceedingly that I 

cannot make One of the Party: because 

abt. 14 years ago from the Persecution and 

great unkindness of many of my Flock I 

made a Hasty and Foolish Vow To the 

LORD that I would not Dine out at any 

Public Meeting, or accept of any Private 

Invitation of Pleasure at Stourbridge—or 

Just Around it till after a certain event 

had taken place, and which has not yet 

been Fulfilled. Still, I am certain it will 

Come to pass, as sure as I am now in 

Existence, although I cannot fix the Pre- 

cise Time—that being only known unto 

the ALMIGHTY. I would sooner (under 
the Divine Aid and Strength) suffer Death 
than break my Vow; because I should 
then be most miserable and wretched 
during the remainder of my Life. This 
will be a Strong and full Caution to me 
how I make hereafter any Vows, or 

Promises from Myself. I feel it my 

Bounden Duty to give your Lordship this 

statement why I cannot make one of the 

approaching Festive Party, and also to 
prevent any False Misrepresentations 
which probably will be made on this occa- 
sion. But if Your Lordship will do me the 

Favor of Taking a Bed at my House on 

Tuesday Night, & will spend the next day 

with me I shall feel myself most highly 

Honored, & will make Every Exertion to 

make your Lordship comfortable. I shall 

invite Oliver and Harwood to meet you 

—and if there should be any other Persons 

that your Lordship would wish to be 

present, most gladly shall I press them to 
be of the Party. I still have a little 

Quantity of De La Maine’s Port in my 

Cellar of 25 years old, and, I hope, it is 

as High Flavoured, as when I had last the 

Happiness of seeing your Lordship at the 

Rectory. .. .” 

Lord Foley replied the same day, declin- 
ing the invitation to stay at the Rectory. 
He said in his letter, “I am sorry that you 
will not Dine with us as I have always great 
Pleasure in meeting you. But had you not 
given yourself the Trouble of making the 
Explanation you have, I should not have 
Believed, or Attended to any reports or 
reasons that either Malice, or Ignorance 
might have assigned as the reasons for your 
Absence: because that having Once Proved 
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and Experienced a Friendship, I never 
follow [sic] any Insinuations or Slanders to 
change either my Opinions, or alter my 
Sentiments.” 

The above samples indicate that Foley’s 
diary and account books constitute a valu- 
able historical and social record, and it 
seems a pity that they have not been pub- 


lished. H. J. HADEN. 


THE WORDSWORTHS AND BOTANY 


DORoTHY WORDSWORTH wrote in 

her journal on Friday, 16 May, 1800, 
“Oh! that we had a book of botany.’ This 
wish must have been gratified within a year, 
for in a letter to Messrs. Longman and Rees 
dated 27 March, 1801, William Wordsworth 
wrote, ‘I must, however, remind you that 
Mr Coleridge and I conjointly are in your 
debt for two Copies of Withering’s Botany 
and two botanical microscopes.” In a copy 
of the Catalogue of the sale of Wordsworth’s 
books at Rydal Mount preserved in the 
library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
we find ‘Lot 178. Withering, William: An 
Arrangement of British Plants, etc., etc., and 
an Introduction to the Study of Botany, 
4 vols, 8vo, calf, 1796.’ And in the Prefatory 
Note: 

“No costly “tooling,” no “ arabesque 
gilding,” on “russia,” and “ morocco,” 
decorate the works by which his shelves 
were thronged—(many, indeed, in quaint 
“Cottonian” coverings, or in tattered 
guise, are of those he most cherished)— 
his sympathies being alive only to the 
utterances within. 

‘ Although it may appear to be noticed 
in comparatively few instances in the 
Catalogue, almost every book in the 
Library contains evidence of the lake 
poets identity with its ownership in his 
own handwriting, and in numerous 
instances by that of the late Mrs. Words- 
worth also.” 

In the autumn of 1950 I bought at Bath 
for a few shillings a copy of this 1796 (the 

**The Early Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth’ (1787-1805). Arranged and Edited 
by Ernest de Selincourt, Oxford 1935. 

** Catalogue of the Varied and Valuable His- 
torical, Poetical, Theological and Miscellaneous 
LIBRARY of the Late Venerated Poet-Laureate 
William Wordsworth, Esquire, D.C.L., last, not 


least, of the line of Lake Minstrels . . . at that 
= of hallowed memories, Rydal Mount . . 
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third) edition of Withering which had been 
covered in a now faded green and white 
cotton print dress material. On the title 
page of the first volume is written ‘W. 
Wordsworth’ but not in the poet’s hand, 
nor can the writer now be identified. How- 
ever, there are two interesting pieces of mar- 
ginalia that Miss Helen Darbishire agrees 
are in Wordsworth’s writing. One, on p. 18 
of vol. II, refers to Pinguicula vulgaris, the 
Common Butterwort or Yorkshire Sanicle: 
‘in great abundance all round the Gras- 
mere fells. This plant is here very ill 
described, a remarkable circumstance be- 
longing to it is the manner in which its 
leaves grow, lying close to the ground, and 
diverging from the stalk so as exactly to 
resemble a starfish, the tall slender stalk 
surmounted by a blue flower, and rising 
from the middle of the starfish, renders the 
appearance of this plant very beautiful, 
especially as it is always found in the most 
comfortless and barren places, upon moist 
rocks for example.’ The other, on p. 236 
of the same volume, refers to Menyanthes 
trifoliatum [sic], Marsh Trefoil or Buck- 
bean: ‘Low rocks. Head of Rydale Mere, 
May 11th.’ On the fly-leaf of vol. I is a faint 
pencil note, probably in Dorothy Words- 
worth’s hand: ‘Lysimachia nemorum. 
Yellow Pimpernell of the Woods. Pim- 
pernell Loosestrife. May 30th 1802.’ It is 
interesting to compare this with an entry 
in her journal on Friday, 28 May, 1802: 
‘The stitchwort is fading. The vetches are 
in abundance, blossoming and seeding. That 
pretty little wavy-looking dial-like yellow 
flower the speedwell, and some others, 
whose names I do not yet know.’ 
Although she was unwell all day on the 
Sunday she had evidently worked out 
the identity of the yellow flower, as she 
had already done with others which in 
earlier years were unnamed but charmingly 
described in her journal. Thus the stitch- 
wort of the above quotation is certainly the 
‘ grassy-leaved rabbit-toothed white flower’ 
of 14 May, 1800, while the ‘one budding 
lychnis’ of 6 May, 1802, the ‘anemone 
nemorosa’ of the 12th, the ‘strawberry 
flower (Geum) hanging over the brook’ of 
5 June, and the transition from ‘ that starry, 
yellow flower which Mrs. C. calls pile wort’ 
(15 April, 1802) to the ‘ celandine ’ of 6 May 
all point to a frequent recourse to the 
‘book of botany’ at that period. 

Had we not the evidence of the books 
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themselves, of the letter to Longman and 
Rees, and of the sale Catalogue, it would 
still be apparent that Wordsworth had access 
to botanical information from either books 
or friends. The names of 
that plant which in our dale 

We call stag-horn, or fox’s tail 
(which is Lycopodium clavatum) in ‘The 
Idle Shepherd-boys’ would be common 
knowledge in the Lakes, but 

that tall fern 

So stately of the queen Osmunda named; 

Plant lovelier, in its own retired abode 

On Grasmere’s beach, than Naiad by the side 

Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 

Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 

in the ‘Poems on the Naming of Places’ 
and the note, with its warning to botanists 
on the evils of over-collecting, on the ‘ Moss 
Campion (Silene acaulis)’ alluded to in the 
‘Elegiac Verses’ are sufficient indication 
of his knowledge of the then lately adopted 
Linnaean nomenclature of plants. The 
amusing, if not very poetic, description of 
the ‘ wandering Herbalist’ in the third book 
of the ‘Excursion’ shows Wordsworth in a 
more generous frame of mind toward plant- 
hunters than the 


One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave 


of the ‘ Poet’s Epitaph.’ 

To return to the volumes of Withering: 
Miss Darbishire has kindly supplied the 
following quotation from Dr. John Davy’s 
‘The Angler in the Lake District’: ‘I have 
been favoured as a neighbour with books 
of [Wordsworth’s] library, and never did I 
find one of them in a state otherwise than 
denoting proper care. Some of them from 
their peculiar binding—done in the house 
under the influence of Res Angusta were 
not a little interesting and curious, their 
covering being printed cotton and pleasant 
were they to look upon, and in cold weather 
Pleasant were they to handle from their 
soft feel, and absence of chill. They were 
called by the ladies whose handiwork they 
were the Cottonian library.’ Miss Darbi- 
shire adds that the ladies were Dora Words- 
worth, Susan Coleridge and Edith Southey. 
The only weak link in the chain of evidence 
connecting the present volumes, which are 
how at Dove Cottage, with the Words- 
worths, is the reference to the volumes in 
the sale Catalogue as in calf. This may have 

n the auctioneer’s oversight; or did 
Coleridge in fact never have his copy while 
the Wordsworths had two? Be that as it 
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may, it would be interesting to know what 
became of the two ‘ botanical microscopes: 


D. E. CooMBeE. 
Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 


KEATS, COLERIDGE AND 
NEGATIVE CAPABILITY 


IN the 21st December, 1817, Keats wrote 
his famous letter to his brothers, Tom 
and George, in which he made his definition 
of that imaginative power of negation— 
sometimes negation of self, sometimes nega- 
tion of intellectual activity, which he believed 
was indispensable to poetic creation. Like 
most other people striving after definition 
Keats found it a great help to define a thing 
by its opposite, and whereas Shakespeare 
was always for him the ideal of negative 
capability, he chose Coleridge as his example 
of the opposite state: “at once it struck me 
what quality went to form a Man of Achieve- 
ment, especially in Literature, and which 
Shakespeare possessed so enormously—I 
mean Negative Capability, that is, when a 
man is capable of being in uncertainties, 
mysteries, doubts, without any irritable 
reaching after fact and reason—Coleridge, 
for instance, would let go by a fine isolated 
verisimilitude caught from the Penetralium 
of mystery, from being incapable of remain- 
ing content with half-knowledge.” 

There are two points which are worth 
noticing. In the first place, Keats is to some 
extent echoing Coleridge’s own verdict. In 
‘Dejection,’ written in 1802, Coleridge is 
lamenting many losses, but one of them is 
undoubtedly this state of intellectual passive- 
ness in which the mind relaxes its pressure 
and allows the heart to feel. He regrets the 
death of imagination and also the over- 
assertive life of the intellect: 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man— 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 
Keats’ diagnosis of Coleridge’s malaise had 
been anticipated—and was perhaps even 
suggested—by Coleridge’s own diagnosis. 
But what is more important than their joint 
diagnosis is the reason for their concurrence. 
Coleridge, as well as Keats, thought of 
imaginative power as a kind of negative 
capability. 

In a notebook of 1805 he writes down this 
description of passive submission to the out- \ 
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ward impression: “A Time will come when 
passiveness will attain the dignity of worthy 
activity, when men shall be as proud within 
themselves of having remained in a state of 
deep tranquil emotion, whether in reading 
or in hearing or in looking, as they now 
are in having figured away for an hour. Oh! 
how few can transmute activity of mind into 
emotion! Yet these are as active as the 
stirring tempest and playful as the may- 
blossom in a breeze of May, who can yet for 
hours together remain with hearts broad 
awake, and the understanding asleep in all 
but its retentiveness and receptivity. Yea, 
and (in) the latter (state of mind) evince as 
great genius as in the former.” Coleridge 
may have suffered from the encroachment of 
his abstruse researches—for a time or in one 
mood—but he knew just as certainly as 
Keats, how to put the intellect in its place. 
In fact, the passage above is very close to 
Keats’ words in his letter to Reynolds, 
19 February, 1818, in which he says “ Now 
it is more noble to sit like Jove than to fly 
about like Mercury—let us not therefore go 
hurrying about and collecting honey, bee- 
like buzzing here and there impatiently from 
a knowledge of what is to be aimed at; but 
let us open our leaves like a flower and be 
passive and _ receptive.” But although 
Coleridge’s wise passiveness was inhibited 
where Keats’ was free Coleridge knew the 
answer to Keats’ recurrent question “ I have 
never been able to perceive how any thing 
can be known for truth by consequitive 
reasoning—and yet it must be.” Keats 
respected the philosophic mind before he 
developed it. Coleridge knew that mind and 
emotion—sensation and thought—need not 
be polar opposites but could and should be 
intimates. Mind could be ‘transmuted’ 
into emotion. Coleridge’s life of thoughts 
damaged the life of his sensations, and both 
he and Keats knew it. Keats did not remain 
in the life of sensations but he never saw 
this relationship between sensations and 
thoughts. 


These few passages show that Coleridge 
and Keats are not the opposites they are 
sometimes represented as being. No one 
now believes that Keats was a thoughtless 
sensation-seeker but Coleridge is still some- 
times thought of as Keats thought of him. 
In fact his imaginative ideal was identical 
with that of Keats. This is made even plainer 
in another passage in which Coleridge 
compares Shakespeare and Milton in terms 
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which have an extraordinary likeness to 
those used by Keats in his comparison of 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth. Tomalin’s 
report of Coleridge’s Fourth Lecture of 
1811-12 includes this passage: ‘* Shakespeare 
became all things well into which he infused 
himself, while all forms, all things became 
Milton—the poet ever present to our minds 
and more than gratifying us for the loss of 
the distinct individuality of what he repre. 
sents *°—which is exactly Keats’ distinction 
between the characterless creation of Shake- 
speare and the “egotistical sublime” of 
Wordsworth. 

There is also another significant passage 
in one of the other lectures of that series— 
the Seventh, as reported by Collier: “ The 
great prerogative of genius (and Shakespeare 
felt and availed himself of it) is now to swell 
itself to the dignity of a god, and now to 
subdue and keep dormant some part of that 
lofty nature, and to descend even to the 
lowest character—to become everything, in 
fact, but the vicious.” 

This is Keats’ version of the same concept 
of creative passiveness, from his letter to 
Woodhouse, 27 October, 1818: “ As to the 
poetical Character itself (I mean that sort 
of which, if I am any thing, I am a Member; 
that sort distinguished from the words- 
worthian or egotistical sublime; which is a 
thing per se and stands alone) it is not itself— 
it has no self—it is every thing and nothing 
—It has no character—it enjoys light and 
shade; it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high 
or low, rich or poor, mean or elevated—It 
has as much delight in conceiving an Iago 
as an Imogen. What shocks the virtuous 
philosopher delights the camelion Poet.” 
Keats could not have read the Collier report 
because it was not published during his life- 
time, but Crabb Robinson, in his Diary, tells 
us that the question of the morally restricted 
chameleon (Proteus was Coleridge's image) 
was taken up after the lecture. Crabb Robin- 
son and Lamb argued about it. Crabb 
Robinson, like Keats, objecting to the restric- 
tion, and pointing out that “ if Shakespeare 
becoming a character is to be determined 
by the truth and vivacity with which he 
describes and enters into their feelings 
(Shakespeare becomes vicious characters 
also).” Whether Keats ever came to hear this 
discussion is of course uncertain but I like 
to think that his definition is, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, a rejoinder to 
Coleridge. Whether Keats meant it or not, 
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Coleridge was the shocked and virtuous 
philosopher. And this parallel or coin- 
cidence is put forward, like the others, as 
evidence not of influence but of affinity. 
Coleridge only remembered shaking Keats’ 
hand; Keats only partly understood Cole- 
ridge. But their separate and private com- 
ments on this subject of imagination show 
something much more important than mere 
resemblance. There are times when the 
parallel tracks which never met seem to coin- 
cide, then to modify each other, and some- 
times even to answer each other. The 
relationship of the complementary com- 
ments shows these two poets answering each 
other’s unknown thoughts almost as if they 
had been writing to and for each other. 


BARBARA HARDY. 


KEATS AND COMPOUND EPITHETS 
Ill 
(Continued from page 189) 


(MITTING less and -ful and one or two 

other trivial elements, Massey’ arrived 
at the figure of 516 compound-epithets in 
Keats’s poetry. With much the same 
omissions in mind, an independent count 
showed 512. His ratio—one to 28 lines— 
agrees closely with my finding, one to 29. 
Some further conclusions (using my own 
figures) may be of interest. 

Keats seems to have favoured compounds 
with their initial sounds in alphabetical order 
(e.g. amber-fretted) almost equally with those 
whose sounds go in reverse alphabetical 
order (e.g. silver-proud)—A-Z type, 229 
examples, Z-A type, 234 examples. The 
balance is made up of alliterations, highest 
score being 7, d-d, (e.g. deep-damask’d) and 
ll, (e.g. legend-laden). 1 find 233 different 
combinations of initial sounds (a very large 
number occurring only once, twice, or three 
times): the most-favoured is s-b (e.g. slow- 
breath’d) (12), followed by f-b (e.g. flaw- 
blown) (10), s-l (e.g. smooth-lipp’d) (9), and 
h-b (e.g. hell-born) (8). 

The static nature of Keats’s imagery has 
often been observed, but it is possible to 
prove this so far as his compounds are con- 
cerned. Of the 512 noted, I would say that 
only 20 are clearly dynamic—air-borne, 


*B. W. A. Massey, The Com ' 

Shelley and Keats, Poznanskie Towarzystivo 

ciot Nank. Prace Komisji Filologicznej, 
tom. 2, zesz. 4 (Poznan, 1923). 


und Epithets of 
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break-covert, chain-swung, dead-drifting, 
down-pattering, dull-gurgling, ever-chang- 


ing, ever-fleeting, far-spooming, fairy-quick, 
flaw-blown, _flutter-wing’d, _light-footed, 
lightning-swift, pat dhe TP silver- 
footed (messages), sky-searching, slow- 
stepp'd, soft-brushing, tress-lifting. There is 
the same overwhelming preponderance of 
epithets addressed to sight—they run into 
several hundreds. Of those addressed to 
other senses there are only the following’— 

Hearing (19)—deep-drawn, sighs, down- 
pattering acorns, dull-gurgling phial, faint- 
heard hymning, far-heard clarinet, free- 
voiced, half-heard strain, happy-noted 
voice, golden-tongued Romance, loud- 
clapping shears, lute-voic’d brother, mild- 
ton’d music, quick-voic’d Thea, shell- 
winding Triton, sigh-shrilled adieus, slow- 
breathed melodies, soft-showering noise, 
snow-light cadencies, swift-lisping: 

Touch and feeling (17)—amorous-aching 
earth, chilly-fingered spring, cool-bedded, 
cool-rooted flowers, crystal-smooth, flinty- 
hard, furnace-scorched brow, hunger- 
starved asp, icy-cold portal, rosy-warm 
cheek, sapphire-warm stars, silk-pillow’d 
guest, silken-furr'd cat, snow-cold skies, 
soft-brushing, weary-warm, zealous-pained 
nerve: 

Smell (5)—fragrant-eyed flowers, incense- 
pillow’d, fragrant-curtain’d love, rain- 
scented eglantine, sweet-smelling (rem- 
nants): 

Taste (4)—bitter-sweet, o’er sweeten’d soul, 
over-roasted pig, over-toasted cheese. 

Colour-words are not so frequent numeri- 

cally as might be expected from a general 

impression of Keats’s style. They occur in 
some 52 compounds—about one-tenth of the 
whole. 

They can be grouped as follows— 

Red—blood-red fire, blood-red palace, blood- 
red sun, blood-stained ensigns, blush-tinted 
cheeks, crimson-mouthed shells, deep- 
damask’'d wings, purple-lined palace, 
purple-stained mouth, vermilion-spotted 
fry, vermilion-tail’d fish, (11): 

White—milk-white heifer, milk-white lamb, 


* Compare with the following table of all epithets 
addressed to ‘ 
Touch Taste Smell Hearing 
in Endymion i 16% 3% 18% 1.1% 
Isabella 6.5 1.1 a , 
Hyperion i 7A Pr Be 4.5 
Eve of St. Agnes 8.5 1. 


3 a 5.0 
compiled by W. J. Bate, The Stylistic Development 
of Keats (New York, 1945), 95. 
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milk-white vase, silver-footed messages, 
silver-proud moon, silver-throated eels, 
silver-white flowers, white-handed nymphs, 
white-plum’d lillies, (10): 
Yellow—amber-fretted strands, gold-tinted 
coverlids, golden-browed sun, golden- 
feather'd eagles, golden-tongued Romance, 
golden-keeled sail, golden-aisled church, 
hue-golden swoons, yellow-girted bees, 


(9): 
Grey—grey-beard wretch, grey-brow’d Ethel- 
bert, grey-hair'd creature, grey-grown 


pinions, grey-hair’d Saturn, (5): 
Green—green-fan’d cedars, green-head cliff, 

green-kirtled Spring, green-recessed woods, 

green-rob’d senators, thorny-green entang- 

lement, (6): 

Black—black-eyed swan, black-weeded pools, 
black-wing’d swallow, sable-pointed heads, 
(4): 

Blue—azure-lidded sleep, blue-bell pinch, 
(2): 

Many-coloured — cinque-coloured (clay), 
gold-green zenith, rainbow-large, rainbow- 
sided (twice); (5). 

On the other hand, it may be suggested that 
the number of compounds (32) concerned 
with vague or partial qualities substantiates 
another general impression, that of a certain 
imprecision,—dim-conceiv'd glories, dim- 
seen eagle, faint-heard hymning, faint-lipped 
shells, low-ebb’d waves, low-grown branches, 
faint-smiling, and 18 half-compounds of the 
half-closed, half-reap’d type, and 7 soft- 
compounds of the soft-conched, soft-fallen 
type. 

One of the largest groups of Keats’s com- 
pound epithets is concerned with inanimate 
nature. If a composite picture were to be 
attempted, it would be mainly a woodland- 
scene. Dark-cluster'd, full-leav’'d trees— 
with light-hung leaves, low-grown branches, 
and red-lipp’d fruitage—make up woods or 
forests ship-mast, green-recess'd;  rank- 
grown; full of new-leav’d vine, green-fan’d 
cedars, dark-stemm’d hazels, fair-grown yew, 
dark-leav’d laburnum,—even lawn-shading 
palms—and pines sable-pointed, _ bleak- 
grown, and, above all, oaks, branch- 
charméd, time-eaten, those green-robed 
senators. The close view is somewhat for- 
bidding, with weed-hidden roots and thorny- 
green entanglements, with black-weeded 
pools and thin-pervading scum. The moun- 
tains are earth-quak’d, wild-ridged, with 
sulphur-baken peak—in the skies (some- 
times snow-cold), the golden-browed sun or, 
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by night, the silver-proud moon and the 
sapphire-region’d or sapphire-warm stars— 
haunted by sweet-shap'd lightnings, traversed 
by fire-tail’d exhalations and the lidless-eyed 
train of planets. And at the foot of the green. 
head cliff, the faint-lipp’d shells lie on the 
amber-fretted, far-foamed sands (the short. 
liv’'d foam) where might be waves low-ebbed, 
tress-lifting, and the ocean, far-spooming, 
smooth-moving— the moving waters at their 
priest-like task.’ 

Keats used the double-adjective plentifully 
in describing living creatures—animals— 

break-covert blood-hounds, fire-branded 

foxes,— 
birds— 

black-eyed swan, black-wing’d swallow, 

sky-searching lark, wing-wide eagles 

tender-legged linnet, long-tail’'d pheasants, 
nightingales spell-bound, heart-stifled— 
snakes— 

winter-thin, vermilion-spotted, rainbow- 

sided, cirque-couchant, _ smooth-lipp'd 

serpent, and hunger-starved asp,—and 
fish— 

clear-eyed, rainbow-sided, vermilion-taild, 
but more interesting is his attributive use. 
So we find Dusketha is adder-eyed and 
lizard-sided, Enceladus is lion-thoughted and 
tiger-passion’d, verse is flitter-winged and 
Dusketha, again, is freckle-wing’d, and so on. 
Yet perhaps—after all these have been con- 
sidered—Keats’s employment of _ these 
epithets is shown most characteristically in 
his reiterated description of flowers—flowers 
new-hudd’d, fragrant-eyed, spring-peering, 
silver-white, half-blown, full-blown, droop- 
headed, cool-rooted: wolf’s bane _ tight- 
rooted: roses dew-lipp’d, fresh-blown, and 
full-blown: river-lilly bud and white-plumd 
lillies: eglantine rain-scented and dew-sweet, 
and dew-dabbled poppies: and hedge-grown 
primrose and white-flower bells... . 

I estimate that there are some 45 descrip- 
tions of individuals by this hyphenated 
method, of which 

foot-feather'd Mercury, quick-voic'd Thea, 

sleepy-eyed Madeline, _ tender-persond 

Lamia, warm-hearted Shakespeare, fait- 

haired Milton, and palsy-stricken am 

palsy-twitch’'d Angela 
are only a few examples. There are about 
40 examples, too, where a proper noun 3 
not used, of which 

crime-loving rebel, evil-witted duke, tough- 
belted outlaw, torch-bearing slave, dove- 
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footed god, brain-sick prince, and spectre- 
thin youth 
js a random selection. Personification 
seems to attract these double adjectives— 
spring is green-kirtled and chilly-fingered, 
and there are many others to be found, 
bright-eyed hope, keen-eyed suspicion, 
leaden-eyed despairs, mad-cap pleasure, 
large-eyed wonder, even open-eyed 
existences. 
] forbear further classification in order to 
point out the exceptional interest shown by 
Keats in details of eyes and brows. Many 
have been noted already, for one reason or 
another, but there are many more— 
blear-eyed nations, dark-eyed stranger, 
fair-eyed Purity, gloom-pleas'd _ eyes, 
humble-eyed slave, quick-eyed pagan, 
sleepy-eyed, up-looking eyes, wide-glaring 
eyes, 
—to mention only a few. And then there 
are brows— 

brow-hidden eyes, deep-brow’d Homer, 

frost-white eyebrows, furnace-scorch’d 

brow, grey-brow’d Ethelbert, high-lifted 

brows, twin-arch’d ebon brows, 
and so on. If all the instances of such 
descriptions® were increased to include hair, 
ears, cheeks, mouth and lips, the evidence 
would, I think, be admitted to be over- 
whelming—Keats seems undoubtedly to have 
been a keen and minute observer of people’s 
heads and facial appearance. 

There are very many more points of inter- 
est about Keats’s compounds than can be 
included in this article. A couple of rhyming 
examples may be quoted—hoity-toity, and 
ruffy-tuffy—and a pair of contrasts, bitter- 
sweet, and gentlier-mightiest. The following 
—amorous-aching earth, blush-tinted cheeks, 
dove-like bosom, frill-rumpling elbows, hue- 
golden swoons, lilly-feminine breast, love- 
looking eyes, rosy-warm cheek, sigh-shrilled 
adieus, and swift-lisping (Lamia)—might be 
thought to illustrate Keats’s ‘ mawkishness.’ 
Romantic interest in magic seems to come 
out in another group—branch-charmed oaks, 
(and forest), fog-born elf, half-entranced, 
leaf-fring’d legend, legend-laden wind, 
legend-leaved book, magic-like sword, spell- 
bound prey, wizard-woven loves, spell-bound 
nightingales, and fairy-quick disappearance. 

f words found more than ten times in 
compounds, half- (18), new- (14), full- (12), 
high- (11) and -eyed (22), -born (15), may 


*Cf. present writer’s ‘ The poet’s eye, N. & Q., 
cxevi. 121-2. . , ° 
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be recorded. The most unusual compound 
must surely be cirque-couchant, (Lamia, i. 
46). For statistics concerning the use of 
adjectives in general by Keats and other 
poets, cf. J. Miles, Major Adjectives in 
English Poetry, (Berkeley & Los Angeles, 
1946). 


IV 


How the concentration of power—which, 
fusing intensity of experience (often visual) 
with what can only be described as a poet’s 
feeling for the ‘inevitable’ word—brought 
into being the unusual, the memorable phrase 
—has been indicated a little by other critics. 
M. R. Ridley showed,* for example, how 
various earlier phrases like soft dimpled 
hands (Woman, when I behold thee, i. 16), 
fingers soft and round (Sleep and Poetry, 
333), soft slumber (Endymion, ii. 239) and 
soft closer of ot: eyes “are all summed up 
in the two words soft-handed slumber.” 
W. J. Bate quoted® Keats’s own revisions to 
the same effect, reminding us how with 
anguish, spread thereon became half- 
anguish’d, threw thereon, and a drooping 
lamp was altered to A chain-droop’d lamp. 
Such information is nevertheless descriptive 
rather than explanatory. To know that 
Keats first wrote 

As is the wing of evening tiger-moths 

(Eve of St. Agnes, xxiv. 6). 
and changed that for 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings 
shows us Keats at work, but does not 
help us much to understand how he achieved 
that revision. Comparison of different pas- 
sages, however, often helps us to understand 
a little more some of the association-patterns, 
real to the poet, but not apparent to the 
casual reader—e.g., the proximity of the 
pairs of italicised words in the following 

The teeming tree 
Had swollen and green’d the pine’s charactery,’ 
(Endymion, iv. 789-90). 

Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 

Before high-piled books in charactery .. . 

(When I have fears, 2, 3). 
So ‘ the wing of evening tiger-moths’ may be 
put beside 

Now on the moth-time of that evening dim, 

(Lamia, i. 220). 
Keats’s poems are full of wings, and espe- 
cially butterflies’ wings—e.g., ‘A butterfly, 
with golden wings broad parted ° (Sleep and 


“ Op. cit., 194. 
’ Op. cit., 97. 
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Poetry, 343), but ‘ butterflies Their freckled 
wings . . . (Endymion, i. 258-9), and— 
perhaps more significantly— 

A golden butterfly ; upon whose wings 

There must be surely character’d strange things, 

(Endymion, ii. 61-2). 

With tiger-moth we might think of tiger-pas- 
sioned. ‘Damask,’ as in Spenser’s ‘ Not any 
weaver which his work doth boast In 
diaper, damask, or in lyne,’ can mean woven 
linen or silk, and in the fifth stanza after 
deep-damask’d Porphyro throws over the 
table 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet. 
Keats might have come across ‘ damask’ in 
Shakespeare (e.g. Sonnet cxxx) or Milton— 
a ‘downy bank, damask’d with flowers,’ but 
he seems usually to have taken it to mean a 
shade of red— 


a faint damask mouth 
(Endymion, ii. 405). 
(she) Blush’d a live damask 
(Lamia, i. 116). 
‘Deep’ occurs several times in compounds, 
often _alliteratively—deep-brow’d, deep- 
delv'd, deep-disguis'd, deep-drawn, deep- 
recess'd, and deep-green and deep-sea also, 
perhaps. I do not think analysis can be taken 
profitably much further, so long as we try 
to realise the general poetic background. 
Endymion, looking 
Down sidelong aisles, and into niches old, 

(ii. 263) 
lies three years behind the Beadsman 
hobbling ‘ along the chapel aisle,’ beneath the 
carved angels supporting the cornices: like 
Porphyro, 

he came upon 
A chamber, myrtle-wall’d, embowered high, 
Full of light, incense, tender minstrelsy, 
And more of beautiful and strange beside, 

(ii. 389-91). 
and found a fair sleeper with ‘a faint 
damask mouth.’ Most of the words and 
phrases in st. xxiv of the Eve can be shown 
to have been evoked elsewhere. 

A casement... 
(‘charmed magic casements, Nightingale 
ode, vii) 
... high and triple-arched there was... 
(‘long gothic arches,’ Induction, 37) 
(‘ wide-arched grace,’ Lamia, ii. 121) 
(‘ arch’d temple door,’ ibid., i. 361) 
All garlanded ... 
(‘children garlanded,’ Endyminion, i. 110) 


. . with carven imag’ries . . . 


(Concluded on page 306) 


Readers’ Queries 





RENTARY.—N. &: Q. of 13 May, 1950 

(cxcv. 215), published my query as to 
meaning of ‘ rentacre’ in will, 1525, of Jone 
Payne, of Nayland, Suffolk, widow. It 
received no reply. 

The will of John Abell the elder of Nay- 
land, clothworker, 4 January, 1523-4, has 
two references to ‘rentary,’ probably 
another form of ‘ rentacre.’ He bequeaths: 
(1) ‘my tenement in Barkestrete wherein 
John Smyth now dwells, with the dye house 
and all the rentaryes to the same belonging’. 
(2) ‘my rentary wherein John Harvy now 
dwells.” Is it the same as modern ‘rent- 
charge’? An old dictionary includes: 
‘Rentage, money paid by way of rent.’ 

CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


GIR JOHN MURRAY OF BROUGH. 

TON.—In Notes and Queries, 4th series, 
xi. 414, 419, it is said that Sir John died at 
Cheshunt. It may interest your readers to 
know I have a Certificate of his burial at 
St. Marylebone Church from the Rector that 
he was buried on 10 December, 1777. By 
a curious coincidence his granddaughter, 
Harriet, or Harriot, Matilda Denniss (my 
maternal great-grandmother) who died in 
Chelsea, was also buried there and I have 
a Certificate in her case also. 

Can anyone tell me where he was married 
to Miss Webb whom he found in a boarding 
school at Cheshunt and with whom he 
eloped. His first wife, the beautiful Mar- 
garet Ferguson, died in 1779, two years after 
his death, so if he did marry Miss Webb 
he committed bigamy, possibly uninten- 
tionally. 

I want to know the names of his other 
sisters, five in all, except that of my great 
great-grandmother whose christian name 
was Harriot, and any of their issue. 


R. DE Mornay DAVIES. 


G F. COOKE AS RICHARD IIIL—We 
* are anxious to trace the artist and 
present whereabouts of an oil painting of 
George Frederick Cooke as Richard III. It 
was illustrated as a Frontispiece to the 
volume of Henry VI, part 3, in The 
Favourite Classic Series (Heinemann, 1906), 
and again used as plate 19 in Vol. 6 of 
Mantizun’s History of Theatrical Art (Duck- 
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worth, 1921). In neither case is the artist 
and the source mentioned. There is an 
identical engraving of the picture in outline 
by Scriven 1812, but it is stated to be from 
“a model in Rice Paste” by G. Bullock, 
not a painting, and the picture reproduced 
in 1906 and 1921 is definitely an oil painting. 
Any assistance on this matter would be 


helpful. RAYMOND MANDER. 
JoE MITCHENSON. 


ALARIC A. WATTS.—1. In a letter dated 
October 12, 1823, Watts refers to a 
man by the name of “Count Buff,” osten- 
sibly a nickname: “Count Buff you have 
probably seen at Edinburgh. He is one of 
the greatest rascals in existence. His name 
is Martin and he is a dealer in pictures who 
travels from town to town in search of 
swallows. ... His name was once Thomson. 
He had special reasons for changing it 
although he does not state them. In short 
the fellow is a complete adventurer.” 

I should like to have this man identified, 
if possible. 

2. In a letter dated September 7, 1822, 
Watts makes use of a short partial quota- 
tion: “. .. to find or forge a fault.” 

What is the source of this and the entire 
quotation ? 

3. In a letter dated February, 1823, Watts 
refers to Horace Smith, who “Is gone to 
Florence to ‘bask beneath blue Italian 
skies.’ ” 

What is the source of the “ bask beneath, 
de.” ? 

4. In a letter dated October 12, 1822, 
teference is made to the books that came 
from “the warehouse of a fellow of the 
name of Goodwin in Thames St., who sup- 
plies the Bath and Cheltenham Auction 
Rooms with flash books for the purpose of 
humbugging the public.” 

Who was this Goodwin? 

5. In a letter dated September 7, 1822, 
Watts uses a partial quote, “Under a 
cough to slur a “as 

Can anyone finish that for me and give 
me the source? E.C. PoLk. 


QWIFT'S LATIN-ENGLISH LETTER.—I 

would be glad of help in tracing a 
letter, said to have been written by Dean 
Swift to Thomas Sheridan, which read with 
equal correctness in English or (backwards) 


in Latin. LEIGH MERCER. 
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Replies 


DANIEL DEFOE’S “ABDY, HARVY” 

IN “A NEW DISCOVERY OF AN 
OLD INTREAGUE” (cxcevii. 232-4).—I am 
unable to agree with your contributor’s 
ingenious interpretation of “ Abdy, Harvy ” 
in Defoe’s New Discovery. Unless I am 
mistaken the explanation of this political 
cry is relatively simple, and I give below 
the salient points in as few words as possible 
for further consideration. 

The story begins in 1679 when, in a hotly- 
contested election, Sir Eliab Harvey (d. 1698) 
was one of the successful candidates as a 
Knight of the Shire for Essex; he was the 
first of a succession of Harveys to sit as 
Members either for Essex or for one of its 
boroughs.’ Sir Eliab lived at Barringtons 
alias Rolls in Chigwell, and his pedigree 
is given by Morant.? One of his neighbours 
was Sir Robert Abdy (3rd bart.) of Albyns 
in Stapleford Abbots, who was not, how- 
ever, elected as a Knight of the Shire for 
Essex until 1727, but who continued as a 
Member of all the succeeding Parliaments 
until his death in 1748.° Sir Robert was a 
great-grandson of Anthony Abdy, Alder- 
man of London (d. 1640) whose three sons 
were all created baronets.* 

At the time of Sir Eliab Harvey’s election 
to Parliament in 1679, Sir Robert Abdy’s 
father, Sir John (2nd bart., d.1691) was 
alive, and he married Jane, the daughter 
of George Nicholas, “‘ youngest son of the 
truly loyal and faithful servant of the 
Crown, Sir Edward Nicholas, Knight, Secre- 
tary of State to King Charles I and II.’ 

Although Essex was represented by Tories 
in the Parliament of James II, the county 
was almost entirely in the hands of the 
Whigs from the Revolution to the accession 
of George II.° 

The story of the Chelmsford dinner party 
as related by Defoe in the Review shows 
that the gathering was a Tory one favouring 
Sir Robert Abdy (3rd bart.) and William 





* Morant, History of Essex (1768), vol. I, p. xiv; 
Victoria County History, Essex, vol. 2 (1907), 
p. 244; Essex Review, vol II (1893), pp. 224-230. 

* Morant, vol. I, pp. 166-7. 

*Tbid., p. 177. 

‘Burke, Peerage. 

* Morant, vol. I, p. 177. 

*V.C.H., Essex, vol. 2, pp. 245, 250, f.n. 3. 
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Harvey (eldest surviving son of Sir Eliab),’ 
neither of whom were Members of Parlia- 
ment in 1708 or 1710. The “cry” was for 
these two in place of the elected Whigs,* 
Sir Francis Masham, bart., and Thomas 
Middleton (1705-9) and Sir Richard Child, 
bart., and Middleton (1710-13), to the con- 
fusion of whose party the toast was drunk. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


’ William Harvey was elected for Essex in 1722 
(Morant, vol. I, p. 167) 

* Morant, vol. I, p. xiv; see also Essex Review, 
vol. II, p. 225. 


HOMAS DUNCKERLEY FITZ- 
GEORGE (cxcvii. 149, 218, 239).— 
Dunckerley did not use FitzGeorge as his 
surname, though he believed himself to be a 
natural son of George II. Reference should 
be made to the carefully compiled “ Thomas 
Dunckerley, his Life, Labours, and Letters ” 
by Henry Sadler (1891). Dunckerley was 
born in 1724, entered the navy as a boy, and 
at twenty-two reached non-commissioned 
officer rank as a gunner. He retired on 
superannuation in 1764 after over twenty- 
six years’ service, most of it at sea. The 
circumstances of his birth, which are re- 
corded by his biographer, were brought to 
the notice of the king after he had left the 
navy, and in 1767 he was granted a pen- 
sion of £100 per annum from the Privy 
Purse, and given apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace where he resided for many 
years. Dunckerley subsequently became a 
student of the Inner Temple and was called 
to the Bar in 1774. About the same he held 
a commission in the Hampshire Militia for 
three years. He died 19 November, 1795, 
at Portsea, and was buried in the church- 
yard of the parish church of St. Mary’s. 
Sadler prints Dunckerley’s will in full. He 
had desired that he should be buried in 
the Temple Church should he die in London. 
Dunckerley was highly esteemed in his life- 
time, and is recognized without question by 
members of the Craft as an important 
figure in eighteenth century Freemasonry. 


A. P. M. 


PREcIous STONES AND REPTILES 

(cxcvii. 225).—Miss Neville’s interesting 
article reminds me that Rumphius! writing 
in 1741 relates that, “In 1687 a chirurgeon 
stated that on the Island of Amboyna there 


* Rumphius, ** Amboinsche 


Rareteitkamer,” 
Amsterdam, 1741, p. 308. 
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was a carbuncle said to have been given to 
the ruler when a child by a snake, as the 
boy lay in a hammock betwen two trees, In 
gratitude, the parents cared for the snake, 
and the stone eventually passed to the Kings 
of Siam.” 

But I believe the emerald was supposed to 
be fatal to snakes, for Thomas Moore 
wrote: ? 

Blinded like serpents when they gaze 

Upon the emerald’s virgin blaze. 
and an Arabian dealer, Ahmed Terfashi, in 
1242 tested this power with a “ zababi” 
emerald on a viper. “I put the viper,” he 
wrote, “ in a vessel and the emerald on a stick 
with wax. I then brought the emerald near 
the viper’s eyes. The reptile was strong and 
vigorous and even raised its head out of 
the vessel, but as soon as the emerald 
approached the head I heard a slight crepi- 
tation and saw the eyes were protruding and 
dissolving into humour.’”* 

Bartolomaeus Anglici mentions that a 
sapphire was deadly to spiders, and claimed 
to have seen this test. “And yf you put 
an attercoppe in a boxe and hold a very 
saphyre of Inde at the moth of the boxe 
ony a whyle, by vertue thereof the atter- 
coppe is overcome and dyeth as it were 


soddenly.* P. W. F. Brown. 


* Lalla Rookh. , 

* Ravii “‘ Specimen Arabicum,” 1784. ; 

* Bart. Anglici (c. 1306) J. Trevessa version by 
Wykin de Warde, 1495, Lib. xvi Cap. 86. 





(Continued from page 304) 


(‘fresh carved cedar . . . creeping imagery, 

Lamia, ii. 125, 140) 
splendid dyes . . . deep-damask’d . . . blush’d 

with blood... 

(‘... fish of brilliant dye below; 
Whose silken fins and golden scales’ light 
Cast upward through the waves a ruby 

glow,’ 
Imitation of Spenser, 11-13). 

We can see the shaping imagination at work, 

kindling to certain themes, situations, and 

words—but the alchemy itself which trans- 
muted ‘ the wing of evening tiger-moth’ into 

‘the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings 

remains essentially a secret. Not for nothing 

has Keats been called, ‘ our fourth great poet 
of the adjective.® 
A. D, ATKINSON. 
® Miles, op. cit., 374, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL HOS- 
PITAL OF ST. KATHARINE BY THE 
TOWER OF LONDON. By Catherine 
Jamison. (Oxford University Press.) 25s. 

BY the time this notice appears, the 

King and Queen of Denmark will 
have attended the re-consecration of 

St. Katharine’s church, Regent’s Park, after 

its restoration for the Danish community in 

London. It was in 1825 that the 

§t. Katharine Dock Act was passed which 

involved the destruction of the centuries-old 

Hospital near the Tower of London and its 

transfer to Regent’s Park. What happened 

during the preceding seven hundred years is 
the subject of Miss Jamison’s book, and it 
is seldom that a history has been presented 
better than this. Every statement is sup- 
ported by documentary evidence and this is 
invaluable to the earnest student; on the 
other hand, the casual reader who does not 
wish to follow up sources given in the foot- 
notes will not lose the thread of the story if 
he ignores them. To write such a history is, in 
itself, no small achievement, and the ease 
with which Miss Jamison leads the reader 
through the vicissitudes of the Hospital’s 
long history makes the book of absorbing 
interest. The Hospital, under the patronage 
of the Queens of England from 1261, was the 
only one of its type and each successive 

Queen held it for life. 

To suggest that this religious foundation 
was always conducted in a perfect manner 
would be absurd, and there were protracted 
struggles for patronage and even survival. 
Yet through the difficult time of the Reforma- 
tion, the attempt of Queen Elizabeth to 
annex the Mastership to the Lieutenancy of 
the Tower, the disastrous internal conflicts 
during the seventeenth century and the false 
feeling of security for the Hospital in the 
later years of the eighteenth and opening 
years of the nineteenth centuries, one can 
sense that tradition was strong and it was 
only the march of progress and the final 
passing of the 1825 Bill that hastened its end. 
Times had changed, London had grown, and 
the Hospital and its Precinct stood in the 
way of riverside development. Miss Jamison 
gives us a perfect picture of the Hospital and 
the people which it sheltered; she tells us 
about the buildings and what they contained, 
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and about the officials and about finance. 
The history of the civil development of the 
Precinct is as interesting as that of the church 
which never became parochial in the legal 
sense. The Charity School founded in 1701 
continued until 1915, and during the nine- 
teenth century was the most successful work 
of the Hospital. 

Miss Jamison ends her book somewhat 
abruptly with the sweeping away of the 
entire foundation under Lord Chancellor 
Haldane’s reform, and one rather feels that 
a short chapter bringing the story of the 
church itself up to date would have been 
desirable. It would, however, be ungracious 
to labour this omission because the book is 
so excellent in itself and deals, as the title 
says, with the Hospital as such. There are 
transcripts of the early charters, lists of 
Masters, Brethren and Sisters, administrative 
officers, stewards and officials of the 
ecclesiastical court. The book has a detailed 
index and a generous quota of excellent 
illustrations. Anyone who has plans for 
writing a history of an ancient institution 
could not do better than use Miss Jamison’s 
work as a guide; her scholarship and clarity 
of expression would be difficult to equal and 
almost impossible to surpass. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS ON LON- 
DON RIVER. By Aytoun Ellis. (John 
Lane The Bodley Head Limited. 30s.) 


THIS is the story of Hay’s Wharf and has 

been written to celebrate the tercen- 
tenary of that world-famous business. The 
author’s task was no light one because there 
are scarcely any original records of the 
Company in existence.. This has meant 
ferreting out odd scraps of information 
from many sources and piecing them 
together to form a continuous narrative. 
No one will deny that Mr. Ellis has suc- 
ceeded in his aim, and has produced a really 
fascinating book. 

Hay’s Wharf—the name is derived from 
Alexander Hay who came on London’s 
River in Cromwell’s time—has a great his- 
tory, and the vast range of warehouses 
occupies some ancient sites with whose story 
Mr. Ellis deals in a workmanlike fashion. 
The ever-present risk of fire and the 
disaster of 1666 occupied the minds of men 
whose warehouses contained highly inflam- 
mable commodities and we find, in 1696, 
Joseph Hay, John Beale and John Chamber- 
lain, forming ‘Ye Amicable Contributors’ 
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as a mutual insurance scheme, later to 
develop into the Hand-in-Hand Insurance 
Company, from which the Westminster Fire 
Office was to be an off-shoot. Incidentally, 
the history of the last-named company has 
just been written by its Manager and Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. A. Davies. 

The growth of the wharfage business with 
its associated concerns of lighterage and 
cartage being brought in by the Humpherys, 
the Smiths, the Magniacs and others, brings 
us to 1849 when the American clipper, the 
Oriental, hauled into the West India Docks 
ninety-seven days after leaving Hong Kong. 
Throughout the book, the author has man- 
aged to incorporate an historical back- 
ground which emphasizes, but not over- 
powers, the main theme—the growth of the 
business. What a story of perseverance, 
foresight, and integrity! This organization 
which grew, it seems, so naturally and so 
soundly until the river bank on the south 
side was one long series of warehouses and 
docks from London Bridge to Tower Bridge, 
storing tens of thousands of tons of produce 
from every corner of the earth. Mr. Ellis 
entitles his last chapter, ‘ The Pioneer Spirit,’ 
and how true it is: the boldness of the early 
Proprietors of Hay’s Wharf was ‘not the 
sporadic dash and daring of a foolish 
gambler but boldness allied with persistence 
and tempered with a sensible caution. 

A word on the book itself. It is splendidly 
produced with over seventy illustrations 
covering as wide a field as the fifteenth 
century Bridge-House Records to the Lord 
Mayor of London chatting to a New 
Zealand dairymaid. The author and the pub- 
lishers both deserve high praise for this 
book, but it is to the directors of Hay’s 
Wharf that much credit is also due for 
having decided to put its vivid history on 
record for the benefit of the student of 
London as well as for the general reader. 


BLUNDELL’S DIARY AND LETTER 
BOOK, 1702-1728. Edited by Margaret 
Blundell. (University of Liverpool Press. 
20s.) 


N his Foreword to this book, Dr. Arthur 
Bryant says that Miss Blundell has given 

us a picture, intimate and substantial, of a 
vanished world. Such a remark from a dis- 
tinguished historian is well deserved, for 
seldom has a journal and a collection of 
correspondence been more competently 
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edited than that now presented to us bya 
direct descendant of Nicholas Blundell of 
Crosby. The diary was published in ap 
abridged form in 1895, but the contents of 
this latest volume are almost entirely new 
and shed light on domestic life in the 
eighteenth century and the difficulties wi 
which staunch Roman Catholic families had 
to contend. 

Nicholas Blundell married Fran 
daughter of the 2nd Lord Langdale and her 
marriage portion was a welcome addition 
to the diarist’s resources which were com 
paratively slender at that time. His home 
county of Lancashire was his world, and his 
duties to his friends and neighbours were 
carried out regardless of any personal in- 
convenience. Greatly interested in forestry, 
bee-keeping and gardening, Nicholas bought, 
begged, or exchanged cuttings, roots, seeds 
and bulbs, and some of his experiments make 
curious reading. The slightest alteration in 
his house merited his personal attention and 
his disbursement books (kept, like the diary, 
with unfailing regularity despite an affliction 
of the eyes) provide us with much useful in- 
formation on prices of commodities and the 
cost of labour. The medical attention 
received by members of the family at the 
hands of a variety of practitioners makes ts 
wonder how they managed to recover from 
any illness: Nicholas himself tried remedies 
of his own concoction and then passed them 
to his neighbours. 

The notes about religious matters are 
important, and although a Catholic, Nicholas 
carried out his duties as churchwarden with 
his usual determination. Many of his 
relatives were in religious houses on the com 
tinent, and his two daughters finished their 
education in Flanders; their homecoming 
was characteristically marked by the 1 
decoration of rooms at Crosby for their use. 
But the greatest disappointment to Nicholas 
was his wife’s failure to produce a son: the 
property had descended in the male line for 
some six hundred years and it was destin 
to pass, at Nicholas’s death, to the two girls 
of whom the younger was to become the 
eventual sole-heiress. 

We are grateful that such long-forgotten 
scenes have been so faithfully recordeg a 
men like Nicholas Blundell, and our debt 
a heavy one to such editors as 
Margaret Blundell who, by patience, sci 
ship, and attention to detail, make thos 
records available to a large public. 
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